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Mr. Pabst’s Commencement Address: 

Proper Human Relations 
Of Greatest Importance 

By ERIC KEVITZ 

AUDITORIUM, FRI., JAN. 29. “At the same time that the world is 
changing with great rapidity, people remain fundamentally unchanged. Since 
everything you do is influenced by them, it is of vital importance to know 
what makes them tick and how best to handle them,” stated Mr. Pabst to 

the graduating Class of 1960. —----- 

Students Must Think 
Physicist Tells Paper 


division 


'DO u{.f CIRCULATE 






In his last official meeting with the 
seniors, Mr. Pabst offered a few point¬ 
ers on how human relations will in¬ 
fluence their careers and later life. 
Mr. Pabst discussed the fine points 
in dealing with various types of in¬ 
dividuals, among whom are college 
professors, employers, fellow workers, 
acquaintances and most of all parents. 

Valedictory Address 
Valedictorian Joseph S. Rodero 
enumerated some of the many bene¬ 
fits Tech education has conferred 
upon the graduates. 

Award Winners All 
At the presentation *of awards, Mr. 
Pabst was assisted by Mr. Howard 
Garrett, familiar to most seniors as 
their college adviser, and by Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Smith, honorary president of the 
General Organization. They presented 
All-Tech Medal, founded by the Class 
of June 1926, for the best all around 
student, to Andrew Jansons. Joe Pet- 
ito received the Leadership Medal, 
presented to the student who has 
shown the most marked qualities of 
leadership, initiative and executive 
ability. During his senior year Joe 
held the positions of Service Squad 
Inspector, Arista President and Stu¬ 
dent Court Chief Justice. The Sigrid 
Freeberg Memorial Scholarship was 
presented to John C. Oestbeicher. Cal¬ 
vin I. Body received five awards — 
gold medals in English, German, phys¬ 
ics, and social studies and a bronze 
medal in mathematics. In addition he 
was presented with the Phi Beta 
Kappa Scroll, given to the student 
with the highest average for four 
years at Tech. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


MUSIC NOTE 

“This season Tech’s musical or¬ 
ganizations intend to perform at 
more assembly programs than ever 
before. In order to do this, they 
need the full cooperation of every 
musically talented student at Tech,” 
says Mr. Bardon, Chairman of the 
Music Department. 

If you plan any musical instru¬ 
ment, you are eligible to join either 
the Orchestra, the Band, or the 
Dance Orchestra. Contact Mr. Bar¬ 
don in BE8 during any P.M. pre¬ 
fect. 

If you like to sing, you can join 
the Glee Club by seeing Mr. Troxell 
any afternoon in 2C3. 


SeniorClassElections 
To Fill Council Posts 

Within the first month of the new 
term, the Senior Class will hold the 
second largest election in the school: 
that of the Senior Council. 

Prefect class presidents meet at a 
“convention” where 12 nominees, 
three for each office of President, 
Veep, Secretary and Treasurer, are 
picked. Unlike the lower-term elec- 
tioi?Sfc£[ie whole Senior Cl??s will vofe 
for their officers. 

Mr. Berlin, honorary president of 
the Senior Class, indicated that the 
officers of the class organize all activ¬ 
ities and arrangements with whatever 
assistance is needed from him. 

William Parenti, president of the 
January 1960 class, with the help of 
his fellow officers organized the Sen¬ 
ior Dance held on December 18, 1959. 


The U.N. and ‘Nuclear Journalism’ 
Discussed at Press Council Meeting 
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Marvin Sleeper, Neil Heins, Mary Basta and Pierre Huss discuss proceed¬ 
ings at High School Press Council. 


“The U.N. acts as a safety valve to settle world problems,” explained 
Mr. Pierre J. Huss, U.N. correspondent for Hearst Headline Service, to the 
members of the New York City High School Press Council. 

Before the editors of some 50 high school newspapers in the City, Mary 

Basta, editor of the Wingate World 


and Neil Heims, editor of Forest Hills 
High School’s Beacon, interviewed Mr. 
Huss, a 30-year veteran of profes¬ 
sional journalism. 

The two high school editor’s ques¬ 
tions explored the daily activities of 
a newspaper correspondent and the 
role of the U.N. as a means of inter¬ 
national communication. “The lan¬ 
guage barrier in the U.N. adds to the 
many additional problems facing the 
correspondent,” uttered Mr. Huss. 

Noting that the world of journal¬ 
ism changes with current trends, Mr. 
Huss explained, “In this age, a new 
area of specialization has evolved: 
nuclear journalism.” A nuclear journ¬ 
alist is one who knows the basis of 


nuclear physics and can write about 
the subject clearly. 

Mr. Marvin Sleeper, winner of the 
Newspaper Guild’s Page One award 
and Associate in Journalism at Colum¬ 
bia Graduate School, evaluated the 
interviewing techniques of the young 
editors. 

“The reporter should size up the 
subject’s manner in answering ques¬ 
tions,” stated Mr. Sleeper. “The ques¬ 
tions should develop the subject as an 
important personality.” 

As the 50 editors looked on, he con¬ 
tinued, “The reporter should decide 
upon his main idea for the story, but 
as the interviewer unfolds new aspects 
in the subject’s life, he should follow 
through with specific questions which 
seem likely to add spice to the story.” 
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Brooklyn Technical High School, February 29, 1960 


“We underestimate the abilities of 
students today. They require a chance 
to meet challenges and must adopt 
a mechanism to think for themselves,” 
said Mr. Oscar Gottlieb, Tech physics 
teacher, in Brooklyn College’s news¬ 
paper, Ken. He indicated that modern 
physics students must not merely 
memorize facts but derive and think 
through ideas and formulas. He fur¬ 
ther stated that more emphasis should 
be put on science in the lower grades. 

Confronted with the question of 
what he would do to improve the 
teaching of science, Mr. Gottlieb re¬ 
plied, “Smaller classes, smaller teach¬ 
ing loads and more special classes for 
students who wish to work hard in 
physics would certainly help the sit¬ 
uation.” A weekly challenging experi¬ 
ment and trips to places of scientific 
interest, he feels, would enlighten 
students and add interest to the 
course. 

“Those students with ability to 
think are a great asset in our world 
today. This ability must be developed 
in all students in high school,” com¬ 
mented Mr. Gottlieb. Regents exam¬ 
inations “could be extended to in¬ 
clude more thought question rather 
than direct questions which utilize 
the application of one formula,” he 
continued. 

Mr. Gottleib expressed these views 
in the January 6, 1960 issue of the 
Brooklyn College Ken. 


By Subscription 


Tech Gets $1 9 000 9 000 Equipment Chant; 
2 Seniors Reach Westinghouse Semi-finals 


Potash, Shefter 2 of 89 
City Students to Place 
In Honors Group 

Do The Geology of the Garent De¬ 
posit at Roxbury Falls , Conn, and 
The Theoretical and Experimental 
Determination of the Acceleration of 
Gravity sound like complicated titles 
for essays? Two Tech seniors didn’t 
think so as they competed in the 19th 
annual Science Talent Search for the 
Westinghouse Scholarships. 29,402 
high school students from all over 
the country participated in this in¬ 
tensive search for future scientists. 

Varied Inspirations 

Martin Shefter of A83 and Howard 
Potash of C85 were among those 
chosen as semi-finalists. While they 
did not actually win scholarships, 
they are assured special considera¬ 
tion from colleges and other organi¬ 
zations because of their outstanding 
record in the contest. Potash, who 
wrote the essay on the Geology of 
the Garnet Deposit at Roxbury Falls , 
Conn . became interested in geology 
during the summer while he was 
participating in a special course in 
this subject given by Columbia Uni¬ 
versity for high school students of 
outstanding ability. Shefter, on the 
other hand, became interested in the 
acceleration and other properties of 
gravity when his special Physics III 
class investigated the topic in Tech. 
When asked to what he attributed 
his success in this rigorous examina¬ 
tion and competition, Shefter said, 

“The ODDortu"***' ii 

an advanced class in physics was in¬ 
strumental in stimulating an interest 
that I never knew I had 

Intensive Examination 

The search comprises two parts. 
First, a tough science aptitude test 
determines whether there is any scien¬ 
tific potential in the students com¬ 
peting for the scholarships. Then 
there is an intensive examination of 
each individual’s high school record 
and of a report on an original sci¬ 
ence research project such as the two 
listed above. Last January, the 448 
students who reached the semi-finals 
were notified by letter. Forty of these 
semifinalists were finally chosen to 
take a trip to Washington, D.C., 
where they will compete for $34,250 
in Westinghouse Scholarships. 

—Robert Fox 


Social Studies Club 
Publishes Magazine 

Tech’s Free World Club distributed 
the second edition of its publication 
The Open Mind. 

The 20 page magazine contains sto¬ 
ries ranging from comments by a 
British student on problems concern¬ 
ing both the United States and Great 
Britain to a report on the use of nar¬ 
cotics in the City of New York. The 
issue also includes reports on the 
South American question and recent 
problems in Algeria. The Open Mind 
also has an editorial concerning the 
youth of our city called Should ISew 
York Teenagers Be Subject to a 
Curfew? 

John Bouis, editor-in-chief of the 
publication stated, “We hope to stim¬ 
ulate the interest of Tech students 
through our many varied phases of 
current events. Next term the mag¬ 
azine will be distributed among all 
the world geography and world his¬ 
tory classes. Our ultimate goal is to 
produce a publication for the entire 
student body.” 

The Free World Club is an organ¬ 
ization in which the members discuss 
the current events in our ever-chang¬ 
ing world. Members also participate 
in City-wide forums and conferences 
with clubs from other high schools. 
A new activity instituted this term is 
a pen-pal program with students in 
England, France, West Germany and 
other countries. — W.S. 



SO THAT’S 
and Martin 


HOW YOU DID IT! Westinghouse semi-finalists Howard Potash 
Shefter explain their award-winning projects to each other. 


New Editors Begin Work 
On the Spring Publications 

Work on this term’s publications is already under way with the usual 
excitement and activity. 

This term, the coordination of the Survey will be left up to last year’s 

editors, who were elevated 
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By MARTY SHEFTER = 

HE NEW LOOK: -- r 

to liven up the 

Survey , several innovations are being 
ade on page one this term. The 
uleti. lines which formerly separated 
the columns have been removed, while 
the use of “tag lines” (see gradua¬ 
tion story, above) is being introduc¬ 
ed. Eric Kevitz is occupying the new, 
dual position of rewrite-assistant ed¬ 
itor of page one. Along with Execu¬ 
tive Editors Dave Musher and Steve 
Engleman, he will aid in the field 
of rewriting and layout. We hope to 
make other changes in succeeding 
issues which will serve to improve 
the Survey even more. 

LUMINOUS ALUMNUS: 

Tech alumnus Anthony Lukach 
(Jan. ’59) is now the fighting center 
of the Brooklyn College AFROTC 
football team. Tony, who led the team 
to a second place slot in the Indepen¬ 
dent Division, graduated from Tech 
with an award for citizenship and 
government. 

Carl Kirsch (June ’55) is editor in 
chief of the Columbia Engineering 
Quarterly . Following in his footsteps, 
his brother, Sandy, is current Hori¬ 
zons editor in chief. 

WRITERS TAKE NOTE: 

Closing date for the twenty-seventh 
Annual Prose Writers Contest spon¬ 
sored by the English Department of 
New York University is April 1, 
1960. Any Tech junior or senior may 
submit a prose piece of 1,000 to 
3,000 words in length to be consider¬ 
ed for a maximum $800 scholarship 
to NYU. 


to new 

executive editorial positions. The post 
of Editor-in-Chief will be held by 
David Musher, assisted by Steve En¬ 
gleman, managing editor, Lee Ba- 
falon, editorial editor, and Mark 
Zeldes^ community editor. The re¬ 
layout of the Survey will revolve upon 
the four editors and their assistants, 
each in charge of a specific page. The 
first-page editor, Martin Shefter, will 
get assistance from Eric Kevitz and 
George Schaefer; the second and 
third page brass, Arthur Grebow and 
Joseph Sinisi, respectively, from 
Jerry Garchick, Steven Marcus and 
Robert Robins. The fourth page edi¬ 
tor, Barry Kamins will receive help 
from Paul Pershes. 

Mr. Goodman, faculty adviser of 
Horizons , supervises the editorial 
staff, composed of Steven E. Gilbert 
and Sander E. Kirsch, editors-in- 
chief; Walter J. Holland heads the 
prose division; Joseph A. Barranco, 
poetry and features; and Joseph A. 
Ferraioli, art. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Financial Aid To Finance 
Three Year Program 
To Renovate Shops 

1W20, Feb. 1, I960 — “We try to 
give our boys the best possible educa¬ 
tional facilities to prepare them for 
their place in industry,” remarked 
Mr. Pabst, at the unveiling of the 
new program to renovate Tech’s ma¬ 
chine shops with equipment furnished 
by the Board of Education. 

This program entails the recon¬ 
struction of three machine shops an¬ 
nually, for three years at a cost of 
$130,000 per shop, the total expendi¬ 
ture exceeding $1,000,000. 

Future Projects 

“After the shops are completed, we 
will attempt to acquire materials 
from the Board of Education for new 
Biology as well as Electronics and 
Aero labs,” stated Mr. Pabst. 

Fall term saw the first renovated 
shops at Tech since World War II. 
The three new machine shops are now 
in use, employing the most modern of 
machines: engine lathes, bench lathes, 
milling machines, shapers, drill press¬ 
es, and grinders. Each piece of equip¬ 
ment has been placed so as to give 
the highest degree of efficiency for 
the operator. 

Mr. Krauss, chairman of the Shop 
Department, feels that these new ma¬ 
chine shops will be an inspiration to 
the boys of Tech. “Modern equip¬ 
ment,” said Mr. Krauss, “replaces 
machines bought in 1922. With new 
tices which have'Vfifhn&ed greatly over 
the past three decades.” 

Restoration Complete 

Mr. Pabst expressed the hope that 
the entire work of reconstructing the 
shops would terminate in 1961, as 
scheduled, in order to restore the cur¬ 
riculum of the machine shop section 
of the Mechanical Shops Department. 
Last year, while workmen feverishly 
hurried completion of the three shops 
so they would be ready for the fall 
term, machine shops were forced to 
retire to lecture rooms for machine 
shop theory. 

Mr. Pabst began negotiations with 
the Board of Education for appropri¬ 
ations in 1952. 

—George Schaefer 


Petti Chosen Captain in S.O.S. Elections; 
Tallmen Elect Wilke in Unanimous Ballot 


Math Team Defeated 
In Close Competition 

“We have met the enemy and we 
are theirs,” remarked Co-captain 
Steven Richter, after Tech’s City 
championship mathematics team had 
encountered the squad from Stuyves- 
ant in the last meeting of the term’s 
competition. Although Tech had amas¬ 
sed a “good” 102 points, the Stuyves- 
ant mathematicians bettered them by 
four points to take the team honors 
for 1960. 

Tech, the 1959 first-place holders, 
had led the league for the previous 
term in total point score. Although 
the team came in second to Stuyves- 
ant in this department, they received 
more in monetary reward for their 
high-ranking scores for the season. 
Gift certificates are presented to the 
members of the team. These certifi¬ 
cates are good for the purchase of 
books. — S. Lewit 



Fred Wilke 


JANUARY 6, 1W26— In a unani¬ 
mous hand vote, the Longfellows 
elected Fred Wilke as their preident 
for the coming term. This is the first 
time that any 
candidate for 
president has re¬ 
ceived such over¬ 
whelming aprov- 
a 1. Bob Celia 
emerged victor¬ 
ious as the new 
vice - president. 
After a clarify¬ 
ing second ballot 
was taken, Rich¬ 
ard Ziokowski 
and Steve Popper won the offices of 
secretary and treasurer, respectively! 

Congratulating the new officers and 
informing them of the “tremendous” 
task ahead of them, Mr. Feuerstein, 
Longfellow Faculty Advisor, cited the 
record of this term’s executive of¬ 
ficers: “Richard Liebowitz, retiring 
president carried the organization 
through a period of rebuilding and 
also launched interschool Longfellow 
basketball games. Fred Wilke and 
Bob Celia, the president and vice¬ 
president-elect exhibited their com¬ 
petence and executive capabilities by 
outstanding jobs they have done as 
treasurer and secretary respecively,” 
Mr. Feuerstein remarked. “I am sure 
that they will continue the fine work 
instituted by Richard.” 

Richard Liebowitz refused to run 
for any office even after being draft¬ 
ed. — W. Kevitz 



Joe Petti 


In a secret ballot on December 22, 
the non-graduating lieutenants of the 
Service Squad elected Joseph Petti 
as next term’s 
Captain. The 
lieutenants also 
chose Pat Lo 
Russo and Ed 
Coruzzi as their 
new Inspectors. 

This term’s First 
Secretary, Rich¬ 
ard Brooks, was 
elevated to the 
position of Head 
Secretary. 

As is customary after all S.O.S. 
elections, the new officers are asked 
to say a few words. Joseph Petti 
commented that he has always ad¬ 
mired the Service Squad and the job 
it has done. He also averred that he 
was deeply honored that the lieuten¬ 
ants felt him worthy of being elected. 

The newly elected captain then con¬ 
cluded that the officers will endeavor 
to carry out to the fullest extent the 
duties of the offices to which we have 
been elected. Petti also noted that the 
officers will attempt to carry on the 
high ideals and traditional standards 
which have made the Service Squad 
one of the most respected organiza¬ 
tions in the school. 

Although neither Mr. Starr, the 
faculty adviser, nor the present cap¬ 
tain, Don Tenaglia, were able to at¬ 
tend the elections, Mr. Starr asked, 
his assistant, Mr. Durso, not to post¬ 
pone the elections. 
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J, Oku -Art? 


By ARTHUR GREBOW 




Arthur Grebow 


THE TIME HAS COME 

Whew! I finally made it. It was a hard uphill 
struggle these past two years, but I did it. No more 
freshies trying to get ahead of me. Now I’m the boss. 
Come on Marcus! I want those stories in by tomor¬ 
row, and I don’t care if you have to study for five 
tests. What’s that Bafalon? No I 
won’t! Do it yourself, I’m the edi¬ 
tor now, remember? I’ll show 
them. Nobody’s going to tell me 
what to do anymore. What? Mr. 
Brand wants to see me? The dead¬ 
line is this afternoon? He’s going 
to get a new editor if I’m not 
ready? But I ... Yes, Mr. Brand, 
I’ll be ready. You don’t have to 
worry about a thing. Yes, I know 
I have a lot of work to do. I’m 
sorry I’ve been so slow. That’s right. Anything you 
say Mr. Brand. ... Oh well! 

THANK YOU 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Edward Ellis of the New York World-Tele¬ 
gram and Sun, for his excellent article on Tech. 
Let us hope that we will at last be getting publicity 
equal to that of the other special schools. 

THE MODERN METHOD OF EDUCATION 

Many people have recently stated that because of 
the increasing demand for trained engineers and 
scientists, our educational facilities must be con¬ 
stantly expanded and improved. After several years 
experience with modern education, I was doubtful as 
to whether it could be expanded, without seriously 
affecting the student. As a result of my skepticism, 
I decided to find out for myself whether there were 
any new improvements in the field of education. 

It took two weeks of correspondence and in¬ 
quiry until I was finally granted an interview with 
Mr. Edgar Broune, the Director of the United 
States Bureau of Education. I explained my feel¬ 
ings to Mr. Broune, who all the while looked at 
me with an air of amusement. 

“My dear young man,” replied Mr. Broune, “we 
here at the USBE have made tremendous develop¬ 
ments in the speed and efficiency with which we are 
manufacturing ... I mean educating potential scien¬ 
tists and engineers. Some of our new inventions are 
expected to increase production by as much as 50 
percent. ---:-.-- 

“When you speak of new inventions, Mr. 
Broune, are you referring to such things as tele¬ 
vision in the classrooms?” I asked. 

“Oh no. I hadn’t meant anything so primitive. 
These new inventions are really radical, daring, and 
bold.” 

“Well, can you give me any examples of these 
new inventions?” 

“I’d really like to, but you realize that these in¬ 
ventions are top secret, and if anyone found out that 
I had told you, I might even be . . . Well, since you’re 
so interested, I suppose I can make an exception. 
Are you sure you can keep a secret?” 

I was sure. 

“Our famed researchers here at the USBE have 
found that a certain type of silent positive radio 
wave can penetrate the brain and leave a lasting im¬ 
pression. High school classrooms of the future will be 
set up so that each room has a transmitter and a set 
of thirty or so receiving units. Each of these receiv¬ 
ing units will be clamped securely against the stu¬ 
dent’s skull. At the specified time, each of the trans¬ 
mitters will be turned on, and silent radio waves 
will be impregnated into the brain of the student. 
The school day will be divided into various periods, 
as it is now. However, each period will last only 
about five minutes, during which time different sub¬ 
ject matter will be transmitted. At this rate, you can 
see, the average student matter of a four-year course 
can be absorbed in about two weeks. ’ ’ 

“That’s very interesting, but what do you plan 
to do about tests and report cards?” 

“We have a very unique solution for that. Our 
researchers have also found that a silent negative 
radio wave will react with the positive wave impres¬ 
sion in the brain and will leave a visible graph on a 
machine such as an oscilloscope. We can base our 
ratings on the strength of the graphs.” 

“Are these ratings to be the dominant factor in 
admission to the various colleges?” 

“Oh no, my boy. We here at the USBE have 
found that it is not the number of impressions in the 
brain that determine who will excel in college. It is 
instead the ability to absorb these radio waves that 
determines this. Each college applicant is given an 
aptitude test in order to find out how well he can 
receive the waves. Each applicant is then given a 
rating which is used as the sole basis for college 
admission. ” 

“What an amazing discovery, Mr. Broune. Is 
this radio-wave invention the reason that Russia 
was able to produce so many scientists and en¬ 
gineers in the past few years?” 

“Oh, no. Why I’ll have you know that the Rus¬ 
sians are still using human teachers. Now isn’t that 
ridiculous?” 


riding and swimming. She devotes 
some of her time to charity work for 
polio-inflicted children. 

In her latest hit, Flower Drum 
Song, Miss Suzuki plays a boisterous, 
fun-loving night club dancer who 
falls in love with the owner. I Enjoy 
Being a Girl , one of the songs she 
sings in the show, has since become 
very popular. The show is directed by 
Gene Kelley, whom Miss Suzuki de¬ 
scribes as “cute and wonderful to 
work with.’ The choreography was 
executed by Carol Haney. 

Veteran Frosh 
Tells of Ordeal 

Let’s face it—most of us have been 
freshmen at one time or another. It 
is true that some of us dodge the 
first term by cleverly taking the ninth 
grade in junior high. It is also true 
that some of us take the first term 
longer than others. 

As for me, I have now officially 
finished the first term with no broken 
bones, no acid bums from I.P., no 
ruptured appendix from the cafe¬ 
teria, no failures, no compound skull 
fractures from not knowing how to 
get down the ropes in gym—and no 
money! I have been victimized by 
phony elevator passes, free lunch 
tickets and all-day passes to the tenth 
floor swimming pool. 

I was very happy when told I 
could attend the Tech-Lncoln football 
game for only fifty cents. Being an 
avid sports fan, I purchased a ticket 
and after expressing my regrets to 
my fellow students about having to 
miss music and civics classes, I de¬ 
parted for Lncoln field. Once at the 
game, I enjoyed the sport for its 
true value, cheering the Tech team 
on to victory and making sarcastic 
remarks about Lincoln players and 
booing their cheerleaders. During the 
game, I was no longer a puny little 
kid who gets stepped upon on the 
stairs, smashed into elevators and 
purposely slammed in the face by 
swinging doors. I was a Technite and 
I could scream and yell as loudly 
as any senior with a facefull of frank¬ 
furter. 

As I walked out of the stadium and 
thought about the next day’s grud- 
gery in school, I experienced a sink¬ 
ing feeling in my stomach. My hopes 
were raised, however, and a smile 
came to my lips when I realized that 
in another 4 or 5 years I, too, would 
be a proud senior. — Jeffrey Erdel 




Pat Suzuki 


Broadway Flash 

Pat Suzuki, Singing Star, 
Rises to World Renown 

By STEVE MARCUS 

Pat Suzuki, the star of the Broadway hit. Flower Drum Song , has been 
described as a singer who sounds like Jeri Southern, Patti Page, Ethel Mer¬ 
man, Rosemary Clooney, Edyie Gorme, or one of a host of other vocalists, 
depending upon which critic one reads. When asked, Pat declares that she 
sounds like a cross between Shirley Temple and Lawrence Tibbett. One thing 
is certain; her style is appealing and ear-catching. To realize the truth of 
this statement, one only has to listen^ 
to one of her four current long play¬ 
ing albums (the latest of which is 
entitled Broadway ’59), see her mag¬ 
nificent performance in Rogers & 

Hammerstein’s opus, Flower Drum 
Song, see her on television or perhaps, 
even inquire at one of the many night 
clubs which have employed her. 

Miss Suzuki, who stands 4'11" in 
stocking feet, was born in Cressey, 

California, of Japanese descent. She 
was christened Chiyoko, which means 
“a thousand times good.” She wears 
a ponytail which reaches down to the 
small of her back. Incidentally, in 
her latest contract Miss Suzuki is 
forbidden to cut this incessantly sway¬ 
ing coiffure. Pat’s button nose, ori¬ 
ental eyes, and warm smile give her 
a delightfully vivacious appearance. 

When World War II broke out, 

Miss Suzuki and her family were 
compelled to move to a Japanese 
camp in Colorado. This experience, 
however, has never made her bitter. 

“Hatred, like war,” says Pat, “is so 
unconditional. There are no winners!” 

Miss Suzuki started her dramatic 
career as a walk-on in Teahouse of 
the August Moon , which toured for 
some six months at the end of the 
War. When the troupe hit -Seattle, 

Norm Bobrow’s Colony Club became 
their after-show meeting spot. It was 
here that Pat sang for fun with the 
small combo and shortly thereafter 
was hired by Mr. Bobrow. Many well 
know personalities such as Bing Cros¬ 
by, Lawrence Welk, Jack Paar and 
George Gobel recognized Miss Suzuki’s 
talent; it wasn’t long till she really 
“took off” and reached her present 
height in the entertainment world. 

Miss Suzuki is a well rounded 
person. A graduate of San Jose 
State College in California, she stud¬ 
ied art for many years and almost 
chose painting as her career. An avid 
haspball fnji r Pat also love s horseback 


Escape 

My soul is a bird 
Eternally beating its wings. 

Beating its wings against 
The cold bars of reality. 

Would a bolt 

From the endless chasm 

Stretch above; 

Would this cage that impounds me 
burst . 

Am I doomed? 

Doomed to this prison, 

This fragile body of mine, 

Till death releases me? 

No! For within the deep burning 
inner 

Recesses of my soul, lies the power 
to escape. 

—Meyer Rosen 


Man With A 
Slide Rule 


By JERRY GARCHIK 

Bowed by his weighted average, he 
leans 

Upon his slide rule and gazes at the 
C scale, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

But in his hand the burden of a 
freshie bag. 

What made him dead to repture and 
despair, 

A thing that does not think and never 
dreams, 

Stolid and stunned, kin to the 
computer? 

Who loosened and pulled out the 
slender slide? 

Whose was the hand that dislodged 
the hair line? 

Whose breath blew out the light 
within his brain? 

Is this the thing the Public Schools 
made and gave 

To Tech to mold into an engineer; 

To learn to read blueprints and plot 
points on a graph: 

To feel the passion of a lubricated 
lathe? 

Is this the dream he dreamed, while 
in his freshman year, 

The fantasy of life he entertained? 

In all the subways during the dawn 
rush hour 

There is no shape more terrible than 
this — 

More tongued with pleas for co¬ 
education — 

More filled with fear of morning 
detention — 

More packed with danger to the 


ON CHEATING 

Cheating is our great obsession! 
We’re all trying to find something to 
make our lives a little easier, a little 
more agreeable. Give us a bit more 
comfort! That’s our battle cry now. 

—Jean Annouih 


Modern Man’s Wearing Apparel 
Pjftve$ to be Provocative, Daring 


By STEVE MARCUS 


At no time in recorded history have teenagers been so clothes conscious 
as in the present decade. The modern American youth dresses in a con¬ 
glomeration of styles, fads, and hand-me-downs which combine to give them 
that “different” appearance. 


It seems, of late, that boy’s dress 
is more spectacular than that of the 
opposite sex. Have you noticed that 
modern trousers don’t have the cus¬ 
tomary cuffs of pants of an earlier 
vintage? Actually, cuffs haven’t left 
the scene entirely; they’ve just mi¬ 
grated to the sleeves of the modem 
youth’s jacket. Perhaps, there is some 
practical value to all this. With teen¬ 
agers growing as rapidly as they do 
nowadays, it is easiest thing to add 
that extra inch or two to his trousers 
by just rolling down the cuffs. But, 
Mothers, don’t let out that sigh of 
relief yet. Your son just won’t wear 
this altered garment until the pleats 
are removed, all but the left rear 
pocket extracted and his trousers have 
been transformed into daks (without 
a belt). Since this entails more labor 
than the worth of the garment, you 
would do better to call the Salvation 
Army and start working on your boss 
for a raise. 

New Jackets 

Jackets, too, have gone through 
quite a radical change. Aside from 
the cuffs (mentioned earlier), which, 
by the way, serve exceedingly well as 
ash trays in places where none are 
to be found, the number of buttons 
has been juggled around. According 
to the latest report from Styleland, 
two buttons on continental jackets 
are in mode. Your three-and-four-but¬ 
ton garments of four or five weeks 
ago should be discarded as quickly as 
possible. Don’t be suprised when you 
discover that the most “'hep” jackets 
don’t have lapel pockets. 

Vanishing Ties 

Ties are getting thinner and thin¬ 
ner; I understand that if they con¬ 
tinue to diminish at the present rate, 
in 5V 2 years they will be so narrow 
that you will still be in style even 
if you don’t wear one. 

Editor’s Note: In the next issue , 
our famed clothing expert will write 
about current styles in girl’s wearing 
apparel . 


Historical Value 
Of Survey Noted 

One would hardly expect a school 
newspaper to be of much value his¬ 
torically, but surprisingly enough our 
Survey clearly reflects the national 

and world events that occur during a 
student’s tenure at Tech. Specimen 
years have been chosen: 1946, the 
end of a war, and 1950, the birth of 
the Korean conflict. 

In 1946, although we had just end¬ 
ed a war, rationing continued. Food 
could not purchased without stamps 
entitling the bearer to certain types 
of food. Stamps were secured at the 
schools after registration of members 
of a family. Red stamps were for 
meat, and the people spoke of them 
as their “life’s blood.” You needed 
stamps for gasoline, butter, meat and 
shoes. 

In 1946 a headline read, “Pictures 
about Tech Needed by Blueprint,” 
the story detailed the shortage of film 
and flashbubls. Another story stated, 

“Lunchroom Limited in Cakes and 
Pies ... In accordance with Presi 
dent Truman’s Food Conservation 
Program, there will be no cakes 
and pies on Mondays and Fridays in 
our lunchroom . . . Fried foods and 
mayonnaise will not be served . . 
Each boy is limited to one-half pint 
of milk, and not more than two 
milks a tray will be allowed.” 

The post-war surge of delinquency 
was illustrated by a story with the 
headline, “Justice Charges Delin¬ 
quency Menace to American Cities, 
He Gives Four Rules to Those He 
Paroles.” The story listed the four 
rules as follows: 

1— Church or Synogogue attendance, 

2— School, 

3— Keeping off the streets at night, 

4 — Curtailed relations with former 
bad companions. 

—Robert Robinson 
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Help Squads Foiled 

Your school has arranged Help Squads for stu¬ 
dents having difficulty in chemistry, foreign lan¬ 
guages, and mathematics. Since many students do 
have trouble with these subjects, one would think 
these classes were packed by scholars desiring to bet¬ 
ter themselves. Yet, if you were to go to the Chem¬ 
istry Help Squad, which meets on Thursday after¬ 
noons in 4S2 or to the Matheteria, which meets dur¬ 
ing the lunch hours in the center section of the cafe¬ 
teria, you would find it half empty. 

Why should this be so? Surely, there is no shame 
attached to availing oneself of outside help. In his 
high school career, for instance, the late Professor 
Albert Einstein fared badly in mathematics and 
physics and yet went on to become one of the world’s 
foremost atomic physicists. You do not. have to be 
a genius to recognize that if you don’t know some¬ 
thing you should go out and try to find out about it. 
These Help Squads are for your benefit and if you 
don’t understand anything, go down to them and 
they will help you. — Meyer Rosen 

On Your Mark... 

With straining ears and tensed leg muscles, stu¬ 
dents wait for the anticipated signal that will re¬ 
lease all the energy needed to sustain their fight 
for survival. With the sounding of a signal, the 
barrier exists no longer; the door is opened, the 
arm is lifted, and the race has begun. Get out of 
the way, here they come. Look out! 

This description is symbolic of the actions of 
some of Tech’s students prior to their lunch pe¬ 
riod. Before the bell rings, a closed door or the arm 
of a teacher is the only thing between hunger and 
appetite appeasement. The bell sounds and every 
man is for himself. There is a mad dash to the cen¬ 
ter stairs as S.O.S. men duck and dodge, and brave 
men shy away from the onslaught. Pity the poor 
student innocently waiting in the hall to 

enter an occupied room and meets the mob; or the 
poor lad that drops his books during the onrush 
and has to watch them being trampled before he 
can retrieve them. 

With a little control and patience, we can elim¬ 
inate the risks of any accidents that might occur 
during these heedless few minutes. Slow down, 
men; conserve your energy for chewing. 

—Martin Mann 

Are You Prepared? 

John H. had a strong interest in the extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities that the school offered. He was 
the type of boy who joined most of the clubs, and 
tried out for several of the teams. John acquired 
many service credits while being a member of the 
student body. Robert R., while having the same 
average as John, frowned upon the after-school 
activities and had attained few service credits. 
When these two boys applied to the same college, 
John was chosen and Robert was not. The reason 
for this?—The college considered John more qual¬ 
ified because of his excellent service record to the 
school. 

Why lose out on an opportunity to enhance your 
chances of getting into the college of your choice? 
Our school is fortunate in having many organiza¬ 
tions, societies, and teams from which you may 
choose. 

Aside from practical considerations, you can 
derive much pleasure and enjoyment from parti¬ 
cipation in school activities. Life is what you make 
it. Are you a John or a Robert?— Allan Gwtstein 
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SURVEY 


Basketeers Rebound 
To Turn Back Elis 

Flatt, Leibowitz Spark Cager’s Return To Form 
After 92-42 Shellacking By Boys High 

By BOB ROBINS 

Bouncing back from their second loss to Boys High, Tech’s basketeers 
defeated Eli Whitney 76-43 on February 3 to set their league record at 10-3. 
Their third loss was against Jefferson in a televised game, January 2. 

The Whitney tilt marked the first contest the cagers played without the 
services of John Dunleavy. Filling in for the graduated center, Richie Lei¬ 
bowitz tallied 14 points being outscored only by Tech’s “big guns” Don 


16 markers respectively. The game 
also saw the return to action of Phil 
Mancuso, who injured his ankle in 
a practice session during the Christ¬ 
mas vacation. 

Previous to the tilt with Whitney, 
Tech met its “Waterloo” at Boys 
High Gym. Led by Connie Hawkins 
with 34 markers, the strong City 
Champion Kangeroos trounced the 
Engineers by the massive total of 
92-42. Besides scoring well, “The 
Hawk” held Flatt to 6 points and had 
scouts raving that he was the best 
high school player in the country. 

Before the Boys game, the Engi¬ 
neers had won 4 straight, rebounding 
from the TV loss to Jeff. Eastern 
District, Brooklyn Auto, East New 
York, and Bush wick all went by the 
boards, but whereas the latter three 
games were romps, the cagers had 
to sweat before they were able to 
overcome spunky Eastern District in 
What most fans thought was the best 
Tech game since the thrilling come- 
from-behind win over Lincoln two 
years ago. 

Hitting with long set shots, the 
District five held the lead for over 
three quarters until team captain 
and playmaker Jackie Kaminer foul¬ 
ed out with his team four points in 
the lead. 

From here on, Tech was able to 
frustrate the accurate Eastern Dis¬ 
trict shooters, while Rinde sparked 
the Technites to a 61-56 victory, scor¬ 
ing 11 of his 16 points in the last 
quarter. Also instrumental was Lei¬ 
bowitz who kept the winners in con¬ 
tention in the third quarter when he 
scored most of his 19 points. 

Perhaps an explanation for the 
difficulty Tech experienced in beating 
Easern District, a team they earlier 
tripped by 11 points, is the natural 
let down that followed the loss to 
Jefferson. 

Late Results: 

On Feb. 10, the Tech five hobbled 
away it chance of gaining a playoff 
berth by losing to Jefferson, 69-54. 
Two days earlier, the Engineers 
racked up Lincoln to avenge an ear¬ 
lier defeat. 


--- 

’59-’60 Hoop Results 

Lincoln 60 

Tech 58* 

Tech 69 

Eastern District 58 

Tech 90 

Brooklyn Auto 61 

Tech 92 

East New York 63 

Boys 85 

Tech 66 

Tech 89 

Whitney 50 

Jefferson 72 

Tech 60 

Tech 61 

Eastern District 56 

Tech 70 

Brooklyn Auto 51 

Tech 92 

East New York 44 

Tech 83 

Bushwick 57 

Boys 92 

Tech 42 

Tech 76 

Whitney 43 

Tech 73 

Lincoln 49* 

Jefferson 69 

Tech 54 

* non-league game 


Sports C^uiz 


The following is designed to test 
your knowledge of sports — past and 
present . Rate yourself as follows: 5 
correct — excellent; 4 — good; 3— fair; 
2— poor; 1—not so hot; 0— hang up, 

1. Name the players who have, or 
had, the following nicknames: 

a. The Horse b. The Iron Man 

c. Big Daddy 

2. Dolph Shayes of the Syracuse 
Nats recently became the first player 
in NBA history to hit 15,000 points. 
Name five others in the “10,000-or- 
more” club. 

3. It’s been said that the Dodgers 
won last year’s pennant with intang¬ 
ibles, since other NL clubs were 
stronger in every offensive depart¬ 
ment. Name LA’s 1959 leaders and 
their maiks in: a. pitching; b. bat¬ 
ting; c. home runs; d. runs-batted-in. 

4. Name the quarterback who broke 
Sammy Baugh’s all-time record of 
most passes thrown, last season dur¬ 
ing a game between the N. Y. Giants 
and Pittsburgh Steelers. 

5. Name the end who overcame con¬ 
tact lenses and other physical handi¬ 
caps to become Pro-Football’s leading 
pass receiver in 1959, for the second 
straight season. 

Answers in Column 6 



GENERAL AND BIG GUNS: Coach William Connell, the man behind Tech’s 
championship swimming team, congratulates City title-holders Dave Abram¬ 
son and Fred Woertman. Both led Natators to 29-22 Team Title victory at 
NYU pool. 


Nimrods Halted In 
Quest For Honors 

The Tech Riflers, for the second straight year, were turned back in their 
quest of the City Championship. This season was also the first in seven years 
that the Trummermen failed to clinch the Borough title. 

Last year, in the championship match, Clinton emerged victorious in an 
extremely close contest, 901-893. This*-—- 


year, though they broke from the gate 
with a string of victories, the Riflers 
stumbled later in the season and fail¬ 
ed to gain title honors. 

The Nimrods opened with a blaz¬ 
ing 861-673 win over Alexander 
Hamilton. Coming from this initial 
victory the team went undefeated 
until they met the shooters of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. The Railsplitters shot 
an 895 to hand the Blue and White 
squad their first loss. In the rematch 
at the Lincoln range the Techmen 
once again emerged on the £hort end 
of the score. Though the season was 
not yet over, the second Lincoln win, 


for all practical purposes, gave them 
the Borough crown. The Lincoln 
squad was destined to sweep all com¬ 
petition enroute to their City title. 
Incidentally, Lincoln and Clinton fin¬ 
ished in a tie for the title. Because a 
shoot-off could not be arranged, the 
title went to Lincoln on the flip of a 
coin. 

Prior to this season, the Tech 
sharpshooters had almost completely 
dominated the New York High School 
rifle scene. Since Coach John Trum- 
mer took the helm in 1946, the team 
has copped eleven Borough and eight 
City Championships. — Gerry Karey 



Pag© Three 


Records Toppled As Swimmers 
Drown Champ Evander To Take 
PSAL Team Title at NYU Pool 

Abramson and Woertman Sink Two City Records; 

Last Event Deciding Factor In Tight Meet 

By MIKE SCHNALL 

“They didn’t know the gun was loaded,” uttered all-American swimmer Dave Abramson after the Tech 
Torpedoes carried away the PSAL City-wide individual championship via the record breaking exnlnita f n 

L ““' «- «— book* ... 


A Bit of Zest: 


Pair of Blue and White cheerlead¬ 
ers, compliments of Bay Ridge High 
School, go through motions during 
halftime break at Tech-Jeff game. 
Win or lose, Bay Ridgeites are always 
on hand to lend moral support. Moral 
support wasn’t enough as the Tech 
cagers’ high grade of play failed to 
overcome rebounding deficits, 72-60. 



By JOE SINISI EMSMSMSMi 

Sports // ( .] 

J\aleiaoScope 

[aSMSMSMSfEJEMEMSMEMEMEMEMSfEMEMEMEMSJEMEMEMEMEIEi! 

Greetings! Welcome to Page III. Two years is a long time to wait, but 
it was worth it. Dave Musher has joined the power elite and turned the 
sports editor’s chair over to me. 

Know why this column is called sports kaleidoscope? A kaleidoscope 
offers an infinite variety of patterns, no two of which are exactly alike; it 
constantly changes with each turn of the viewer. 

The field of sports is similar. Each passing day brings new events and 
achievements into focus. Old marks are eclipsed as new ones enter the books. 
New heroes rise and old ones are toppled. The view is constantly being re¬ 
aligned, never quite the same at two given times. 

Nothing stands still—for long. 

We of the sports page are pledged to keep you informed on the Tech 
sports picture as the kaleidoscope turns. Also, you’ll see items concerning 
the outside world of professional sports. 

Now to the business! 

When most present Technites were mastering multiplication tables, a 
team from Philadelphia, dubbed “Whiz Kids,” won the National League pen¬ 
nant, to everyone’s amazement. Last month, the Tech swim team, led by its 
own whiz kids, defeated mighty Evander for the P.S.A.L. Individual Swim¬ 
ming Championship, but not everyone was surprised. Anyone thoroughly 
familiar with Tech’s aggregate would have expected nothing less. 

The “kids” were 15-year-old Dave Abramson and freshman Fred Woert¬ 
man, a year younger, who won the 100-yard backstroke with a 1:01.5 effort, 
breaking an 11-year old mark by 1.5 seconds. Abramson clocked 53.1 in the 
100 yard freestyle to top Evdnder’s Ed^Pospisil and likewise cracked a 
record standing since 1949. 

Less than a dozen hours before^|e morning paper hit newsstands to 
proclaim that “Brooklyn Tech was~^Bfcprise winner,” anchor man Eddie 
Hohl streaked down the last lap to clinch second place in the 200-yard re 
lay. Second place was all the Connellmen needed, for they already had 
enough points to eliminate runnerup Evander. Teammates in the seats 
whooped for joy. Moments later, the jubilant group jumped into pool, one 
by one; warm-up suits and all. Oach Connell, also dressed, was thrown in 
by others. Floating on his back, wearing a beat-up tophat and an ear-to-ear 
grin, he watched judges tally up the points: Tech 29, Evander 22. 

Why were some surprised? Tech knocked off the kingpins, that’s why. 
Evander had, during December, downed the Blue and White by nine points 
to hold on to the City Championship. Tech was, however, hardly at its best 
at that meet. Dave Abramson two days before had been discharged from a 
hospital and wasn’t himself. During the dives, Chris Prestopino slipped and 
broke an arm.. Sam Finz stepped up, skidded, and fractured his skull. 

None of this is meant to detract from Evander’s admirable performance. 
But the Engineers, when everything was equal at Quigley Pool, were just 
a little better. 


Rinde Drives... It’s Good! 


Andy Rinde, shown 
here going up for a 
basket against Jeffer¬ 
son’s Smiley Smith, 
utilized a good outside 
shot and a fine drive to 
lead this year’s Cagers 
in scoring with 313 
points for a 19.5 
point-per-game aver- 
age. Although sporadic 
in his shooting, when 
Andy was hot he 
couldn’t be stopped, as 
in the Boys game when 
he tallied 12 points in 
the first quarter to 
spur his team to a tem¬ 
porary 18-14 lead. His 
switch of the hand 
dribble while barreling 
through a maze of de¬ 
fenders often amazed 
fans. 

Right behind Andy 
in the scoring race was 
Don Flatt with 294 
points for an 18.4 av¬ 
erage. Don’s specialty 
was a jump shot from 
the corner which was 
beautiful to watch even 
when the ball missed 
the hoop. Don, who al¬ 
so picked up many as¬ 
sists, was the best re¬ 
bounder for the En¬ 
gineers. Because of 
these many talents, a 
berth on several of the 
All-City Yarsity’s is al¬ 
most a certainty for 
Don. 



’ “ Imagine,” continued Dave after a 

quick gasp of breath, “the scholastic 
newspaper writers predicting an easy 
dunking over all the other swim 
teams in the City by Evander, but 
we showed them.” 

Dave, a junior with plans of mak¬ 
ing the 1960 U.S. Olympic team, 
thrilled the standing room crowd at 
N.Y.U.’s Quigley pool by defeating 
Evander’s Ed Pospisil in the 100 yard 
freestyle by a nose after trailing 
most of the race. “I guess those three 
pounds of hamburgers I ate the day 
of the race paid off. It surely got rid 
of any hunger pangs I might have 
had.” 

Dave is now the only one in New 
York City history to hold two City 
swimming records, the 100-yard free¬ 
style and the 200-yard freestyle, 
which he set last year. 

The Big Kick 

Freddie Woertman, a husky six- 
foot freshman, also kicked up a storm 
in the not-so-well lighted Quigley 
pool by slashing by almost two sec¬ 
onds the old record for the 100-yard 
backstroke, an inverted freestyle, set 
in 1949. Experts consider Fred, the 
holder of a miniature Fort Knox in 
gold metals and proprietor of a silver 
cup awarded to him by President 
Eisenhower, “Gotham’s greatest 
tanker.” 

“They didn’t know what hit them,” 
said Fred, speaking of Tech’s 29-22 
upset over the defending champions, 
Evander. 

Our Heroes 

Participating in the fancy dives, 
Tech’s Lee Emkin and Sam Finz 
made the crowd’s hair stand on end 
by taking second and fourth place 
respectively and putting Tech 8 points 
in front of Evander with only the 
200-yard medley relay and the 200- 
yard freestyle relay left to go. It was 
anyone’s game since Tech didn’t qual¬ 
ify for the medley and Evander dom¬ 
inated two teams in the freestyle. But 
Tech’s hopes soon ran high after 
Evander failed to place in the medley 
because of a disqualification. 

Churning the water in hopes of 
Tech’s first championship since 1953, 
when the Engineers managed to share 
the crown with Evander’s Tigers, the 
relay team of Romanowich, Zarins, 
Hohl, and Mende sported second while 
both Evander teams trailed behind. 
Tech won the meet. 

“I feel wonderful,” said the Mer¬ 
man’s coach, Mr. William Connell, 
“It was a tight meet all the way 
down the line, but my boys managed 
to put the cap on it.” 


1960 Baseball Prevue 


“The team will be very strong. We 
have greater speed and more experi¬ 
ence than we had last year; every 
man in the lineup will swing a potent 
bat, said Baseball Coach Bernard 
Polan, who added, “we have many 
veterans on the team and I feel we 
stand a good chance to surpass the 
record of last year’s squad.” The dia- 
mondmen of a year ago went to the 
semi-finals in championship play be¬ 
fore being eliminated by Curtis. 

Co-captains Tony DeLaurents and 
Bob Emerton hold forth at first and 
second base respectively; Joe Cippol- 
etti will probably start at shortstop. 
Quite a tussle seems to be developing 
between Bob Wallack and Tom Low- 
lan at third base. Because both boys 
swing a powerful bat, the “loser” at 
the hotcorner will probably practice 
his skills in the outfield. 

Moving to the green pastures of the 
outfield, we find a number of ball¬ 
players vying for the three positions. 
Pat Marzo, Bill Zorovich, Joe Poggioli, 
and Mike Corbett, along with football 
luminaries George Brome and Jerry 
Krase, are all fighting for starting 
spots. 

On the mound, the big gun again 
will be Co-captain John Klvac, who 
went undefeated in league and cham¬ 
pionship play last year. Backing him 
up will be Richie Koch, Bill Pisel, Sal 
Cancilla, Vincent Califpietra, and two 
more football lights, Joe Scotti and 
Andy Rubilotta. The other half of the 
battery will be held down by Marty 
Epstein and Bobby Conn. 

—Gerry Karey 


Answers to Sports Quiz 

1. a. Alan Ameche, FB, Baltimore 

Colts 

b. Lou Gehrig, IB, New York 
Yankees (1928-39) 

c. Gene Lipscomb, linebacker, 
Baltimore Colts 

2. George Mikan, Lakers 
Bob Cousy, Celtics 
Bob Betitt, Hawks 
Carl Braun, Knicks 
Paul Arizan, Warriors 

3. a. Drysdale 17-13 

b. Snider, .308; Moon, .302 

c. Hodges 25 

d. Snider 87 

4. Bobby Layne, Steeler QB, threw 
the 3,017th pass of his career, a TD 
pass to Tom Tracy with seconds left, 
to beat the Giants, 14-9. 

5. Raymond Berry—Baltimore Colts 

—J.S. 
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When Joe Francois asked for a gym team tryout more than a dozen 
years ago, Coach Prestopino had no way of knowing that a boy destined to 
become one of Tech’s greatest athletes stood before him. 

The adjective appearing in the last *- 

who commands respect and admira¬ 
tion whether he wins or loses. He has 
seldom had to worry about the latter. 

Since graduating in the early ’50’s 
Joe has competed in AAU—sanction¬ 
ed meets where he won twice as many 
awards as he had in Tech. Presently 
completing requirements for a de¬ 
gree in chemical engineering, at night, 
in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, he 
does chemical work during the day. 

For eight consecutive years after 
graduating, Joe returned to Tech each 
June to perform in-the squad leaders’ 
assembly—not because he is osten¬ 
tatious but because Tech has meant 
a great deal to him. Only recently 
has Coach Prestopino convinced him 
not to miss work and lose wages for 
something which is not required of 
him. 

Through the years, Joe has repeat¬ 
edly placed among the nation’s top ten 
while seeking a spot on the U.S. 
Olympic gymnastic team. 

Since he last appeared on the Tech 
scene in June, 1957, many Technites 
have never seen him perform. But 
upper-termers can still recall that 
blur of flawless grace on the appa¬ 
ratus. 

This March, America’s top gym¬ 
nasts will vie for Olympic team po¬ 
sitions at West Point. 

At 28, Joe Francois will be there. 

—J.S. 


sentence is often used loosely, but 
when applied to Joe Francois, the 
word “great” becomes inadequate. 
The skinny kid who couldn't do much 
when he joined the squad went on to 
become the most agile gymnast in 
Tech's history, the most consistent 
point winner ever to don the Blue and 
White, a one-man show anywhere he 
competed. 

Coach Prestopino recalls one such 
meet, about a decade ago, which pit¬ 
ted Tech’s gymmen against Midwood, 
their arch-rivals. Joe took first place 
on the ropes, horse, high bar, and 
parallel bars, amassing more points 
than did all of his teammates or the 
opposition! 

He won virtually evey gymnastic 
award available. Several looseleaf 
notebooks couldn’t contain all the 
newspaper clippings of his achieve¬ 
ments. 

But you cannot measure a man 
merely by his trophies. Character is 
not something amidst the glit¬ 
ter of sparkling cups and plaques. 
Were it possible to crystaUize the in¬ 
tangibles of modesty, humility, ex¬ 
treme dependability and the ability 
to win friends and to mold them into 
medals and trophies, Joe Francois’ 
crowded shelves would be glutted. 

When some athletes “make it big” 
they become swell-headed. Not so with 
Joe Francois, the type of individual 
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Juniors Contribute 
$130 To Lighthouse 


By MARTIN DUNN 
The Junior Class of Tech do¬ 
nated $130 to the Lighthouse, 
The New York Association For 
The Blind, at 111 East 59th 
Street, the main office of the 
Lighthouse, Dec. 10, 1959. 

The money was collected for this 
agency by the 35 out of 39 prefect 
class presidents and vice presidents 
who are members of the Junior Coun¬ 
cil. These class officers collected the 
money from the students of their 
prefects as part of the Council’s proj¬ 
ect to contribute money to a worthy 
organization. The project was han¬ 
dled by various students elected from 
and by the council. These Technites 
are Joseph Olenski, President, Allen 
Saunders, Vice President, and Jesse 
Williams, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Lighthouse, established in 1906, 
does extensive work to provide 29 
free services to the more than 5,000 
of New York’s blind people of all 
ages, races and creeds. The associa¬ 
tion provides centers where blind 
people can attain vocational guidance 
so that they may become self suf¬ 
ficient. Also, Lighthouse Industries, 
organized in 1909, makes various 
house hold accessories, including 
brooms, carpet sweepers, and table 
linens. The proceeds from these sales 
go towards the rehabilitation project 
of the Lighthouse. 

-o- 

New Editors 

(Continued from Page 1) 

For students of technical ability, 
Tech provides the Mathematics Stu¬ 
dent and the Science Bulletin . The 
former is piloted by its four editors, 
Steven Langsam, Steven Richter, An¬ 
thony Tromba and Akira Yoshida; 
the latter by editor emeritus Bob 
Brant, editors Barry Blesser and Ed¬ 
ward Eusebi, associate editor, 

Howard Potash and assistant edi¬ 
tors, Thomas Gluszczak and Joel 
Dubow. — Walter Kevitz 


- VEIGER'S 
/O/VE 



As your newly elected G.O. Presi¬ 
dent I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to welcome you all back for a 
fresh term, keeping in mind that what 
must be, must be. Ten years from 
now you’ll think back and wish you 
could do it over 
again. 

I am glad to 
say that together 
with my veep 
James Chang, we 
are underway in 
carrying out our 
The first is repre¬ 
sentation of all terms in your G.O. 
Social Committee. This committee 
headed by John LoPresti will be in 
charge of planning all social events. 


Other key positions in your G.O. 
government are held by: Mark Good- 
friend, Secretary; Dennis Cirillo, City 
Representative; Bill Solomon and 
Jerry Gollub, Boro Representatives; 
Arthur Grebow and Kalervo Raus- 
tiala; Official Advisors; and John 
Mulcrare, Music Coordinator. 


A complete list of discounts avail¬ 
able to Technites will be posted out¬ 
side the G.O. office. These provide for 
substantial savings on clothes, elec¬ 
trical equipment, movies, etc. so be 
sure to take advantage of them. 

Our bowling league with Prospect 
Heights H.S. will get underway in 
the near future as will our dance 
canteens. In line with this, I would 
like to congratulate Annette Iwber- 
gawo on being reelected as G.O. Pres¬ 
ident of Bayridge H.S. 


This column which will appear in 
every issue of the Survey is your way 
of keeping acquainted with the activ¬ 
ities of your G.O. If you have any 
questions or suggestions I will be only 
too happy to hear from you. 



Miss Survey 


Lliara de Oliveira Teisceira is 
the first Miss Survey of the 
spring term. Lliara who is 15 
years old, lives in Copacabana 
Beach, Rio de Janerio, Brazil. 
She likes dancing, swimming and 
Americans. Lliara also plays the 
piano and the accordian. Her 
first name translated into Eng¬ 
lish from Indian means “Mer¬ 
maid.” 


Summer Nocturne 

By BARRY KAMINS 

Lady Summer spreads Her celestial 
wings 

Engulfing every tenet of Nature’s 
works , 

Changing Spring’s primitive handi¬ 
work into ostentations of her own 

And weaving a delicate but vulnerable 
spell o’er the earth. 

Similar to a Titan she grasps one and 

ally 

From Alpha to Omega her prevalence 
is undeniedy 

Until Autumn y her ensuing brother , 

Comes and breaks the carefully woven 
but untenable trance , 

And another of God’s miracles has 
passed before us. 



To me each minute of each 
hour of each day seems to be an 
eternity. While I listen to the 
aimless peregrinations of my 
honorable preceptors, a wave of 
restlessness soon engulfs me, and 
I find it crawl¬ 
ing into every 
crevice of my 
body until I 
experience an 
overpower i n g 
desire to 
scream. You 
see, I am what they call in better 
circles a languid educatee or 
what is better known as a bored 
student. For me there is no help, 
no salvation from my fate, and 
I must carry this perturable fact 
all the days of my school life. 

As I look around me, I see row 
upon row of my fellow sufferers all 
trying desperately to pay attention 
and to look studious. Somehow I feel 
we are all alike in some respect, all 


part of one pattern which we make 
up. I feel that there is no distinction 
between me and the person sitting 
next to me; as if there were thirty 
some odd machines, each one undis- 
tinguishable from the other. And, in 
looking around I realize to my horror 
that I too am but a machine. 

Do not imagine that I haven’t tried 
to escape. I’ve tried a multitude of 
exits. I have doodled on my text books, 
day dreamed, gone to sleep, read the 
stock market quotations, and held 
clandestine conversations with my 
neighbors. But it has not helped, for 
the perennial sound germinating from 
the front of the room eventually over¬ 
whelms me. My failure has been due 
to a lack of shrewdness on my part. 
Just like Mr. Poe’s purploined letter, 
the answer has been there before me 
all the time, and I have been unaware 
of it. 

So, farewell dear teacher; in 
my hand is the passport to free¬ 
dom—a little wooden room pass. 

—Barry Kamins 




A COLLEGE-CAREER OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 

in a college of your choice and in a great company 


M etropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
helped hundreds of ambitious young men, just 
like yourself, to combine a college education in the 
evening with career training during the day. In very 
brief form here’s the four-year College-Career Train¬ 
ing Program offered you. 

Metropolitan will pay a substantial portion of 
your tuition and other college fees for the courses 
you pass towards your bachelor degree. We want 
you to get that degree. You may select any of the 
local colleges and within broad limitations, the 
course of study—liberal arts or business courses are 
usually acceptable. 

Learning the life insurance business and acquiring 
recognition for your efforts is important to the man 
who wants to get ahead. 

While in the Trainee Program, you will spend 
three hours each week in a classroom learning your 
chosen field and preparing yourself for future re¬ 
sponsibilities. You will get a background in all of 
the major activities of the life insurance business and 
will have the opportunity to take examinations and 
qualify for the Associateship diploma of the Life 
Office Management Association, a nationally recog¬ 
nized mark of achievement. 



After you take a series of tests and you are in¬ 
terviewed by experienced staff men, you will be as¬ 
signed to a specific area of the Company’s operation. 


Your assignment will depend on your interests 
and aptitudes and, of course, the long-range man¬ 
power needs of the Company. You will learn through 
a carefully planned series of varied work experiences 
over a four-year period. 

From the first day you will receive 
a salary which is higher than the usual 
beginner’s. As you progress, you re¬ 
ceive regular and frequent increases. 

The Metropolitan Trainee doesn’t 
begin his career after college. He's al¬ 
ready well up the ladder . 

After you have completed all four years of this 
program, you will have a solid background in the 
life insurance business and a responsible position. 
You can be two-thirds of your way towards your 
degree. You will continue to receive financial as¬ 
sistance until you graduate, and you will be eligible 
to develop your potential ability even further. 

If this sounds attractive to you and if you have 
achieved a better than average scholastic record, 
telephone ORegon 9-2211, Ext. 8661 or 6410, or if 
you would rather come in and see us, it is Room 710, 
Seventh Floor, 25 East 24th St., between Park Ave. 
South and Madison Ave., between 9:00 and 5:00, 
Monday through Friday. 


Metropolitan Life — 

INSURANCE COMPANY® MMMI 

A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK tO. N. Y. 




New National Pastime: 


“Doodling” Invades Tech 


H.S. Editor Tells 
Of Integration 

ED Note: This article written by 
Waller Nunn, Editor of a H.S. paper 
in Crosetty Arkansas , in no way re¬ 
jects the Surveys opinion of the Sub¬ 
ject. 

I have been asked by Pete Silver- 
man to write about the intergration 
situation in Arkansas, particularly in 
Little Rock. 

I’ve been told by Little Rock stu¬ 
dents that the status of the Negroes 
now attending integrated schools is 
one of isolation. 

There seems to be a never-ending 
cycle of segregation, starting with 
the end of the Civil War. It must be 
broken somewhere, and the Supreme 
Court has attempted to break it by 
giving the Southern Negro an educa¬ 
tion equivalent to that of the white 
man. 

I believe that the people realize it 
is inevitable and will accept it calmly 
and philosophically. 


By PAUL PERSHES 

Doodling is the art of putting 
one’s unconscious mind on paper 
while concentrating on a com¬ 
pletely differet topic. This art is 
now being carried on in every 
classroom by almost every pupil 
in the school. 

One of the most common types is the 
lover’s design. It is usually made 
when a student is in a romantic class 
such as French. The doodling con¬ 
sists of big hearts with arrows going 
through them and the boys’ and girls’ 
names or initials in the heart. 

Then comes the mathematician. This 
type of doodler has two distinct styles. 
One is to make boxes. In making these 
boxes, he starts out by first making 
a large square and gradually dividing 
it into as many squares as possible. 
(Let’s keep in mind the fact that 
these lines must be as straight as 
possible; our old friend, Free Hand 
Drawing, becomes useful.) The sec¬ 
ond type of math doodler is the one 
who draws numbers and then changes 
them into faces, animals, and ancient 
hieroglyphics. 


DRAFTING 

GOOD PAYING - EASY TO LEARN 
ARCHITECTURAL - MECHANICAL 

DRAKE SCHOOL 

154 NASSAU ST., opp. N. Y. City Hall 

Est. 1884 Guy E. O'Brien, Pres. 

BEekman 3-4840 



COMPLETE 
COURSES 
for MEN 
and 

WOMEN 

KEY PUNCH, SORTER, TABS, 
COLLATOR & REPRODUCER, 
OPERATION & WIRING 


SECRETARIAL 


i| Executive • feegal • Medical 

H Stenography (Pitman, Gregg, ABC) 
|| Switchboard • Receptionist 

|| Comptometry • Acct'g • Electric Typing 
H Stenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 


Co-Ed. • Day & Eve. 
FREE LIFETIME PLACEMENT 




ADELPHI school s 


1 1712 Kings Highway • DE 6-7200 

H 1560 Flatbush Ave. Nr. B’klyn College 


Are You Interested in Collecting 

ANCIENT COINS? 

PTOLEMAIC (Ancient Egypt) 
ROMAN - BYZANTINE 
Send 10 Cents for Catalogue 

• 

Special Offer: 

Ancient Roman Bronze Coins 

Constantine the Great, 306-337 A.D., or 
Licinius I, Co-Emperor, 307-324 A.D. 

50 Cents Each 

LUVIERE COIN CO. 

32 CATHEDRAL AVENUE 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


PLAY MJ ISJC 
IT'S rUN! 


r 


B’KLYN’J 
FAVORITE^ 
MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


EXPERT TEACHERS 
r all instruments 

LEARN the*EASY WAY 
WITH OUR QUICK, 
MODERN METHODS 


[INSTRUMENTS 
LOANED 


ACADEMY MUSIC STUDIOS 

280 LIVINGSTON ST. 
(Nr. May’s) Brooklyn 

MAin 5-0725 


ALPHA EPSILON PI Fraternity 


P^ede^U 

Him KITH 


OSCAR 

BRAND 


World's Greatest Folk Singer 

AUa Jean Ritchie and The Shanty Boys 

SAT. EVE MARCH 5 

RT 8:30 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE 

WALT WHITMAN AUDITORIUM 

All Seats Reserved Tickets at Walt 

Prices $1, $1.50, $2 Whitman Box Office 


Study: 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


£>t. Soffit's Mnhirrsitg 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

CO-EDUCATIONAL... DAY PROGRAM 

4 year program leading to B.S. in Medical Technology. 
3 years pre-professional study at either Brooklyn Center 
or Jamaica Campus. 

1 year professional training at Mary Immaculate Hospi¬ 
tal, School of Medical Technology, Jamaica, New York. 

Holders of B.S. in Medical Technology degree eligible 
for examinations given by American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists for certification as medical technicians in 
hospitals, physicians’ offices, biological and chemical 
laboratories and government agencies. 

Inquire now for Fall Registration. 

Write or phone, Office of the Registrar, St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity, Grand Central & Utopia Pkwys., Jamaica 32, 
N. Y., JAmaica 6-3700 


































































